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REPORT. 


(JoLTOiBiA Institution ron the 

Instruction of tub Deaf and Dujib, 

Washington^ October 29, 1JJ70. 

Sir : Ill coinpliiXTicc ivitli tlie acts of Congress making provision for 
the support of tiiis institution, we have the lionor to report its progress 
during tlie year ending June 30, 1870. 

NU3IDER. OF FUFILS. 

The pulhls remaining in tlie institution on tlie 1st day of July, 


1809, numbered. 77 

Admitted during the year. 5 

Sineo admittejl. 18 


Total . 100 


Under instruction since Jidy 1, 1809, males 72, females IS. Of these 
fifty-two have been in the collegiate de])artment, representing twenty 
States and the District of Columbia, and forty-eight in the primary 
department. Seven have left the college during the year, and three 
have left the jirimary department, one of these latter having been 
expelled for misconduct. The impils th.at now remain connected with 
the institution, ninety in number, are equally divided between the two 
departments. 

HEALTH OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Through the sjiariug mercy of a kind Providence we are permitted to 
record the fact that none of our pupils have been removed by death, 
and that no alarming disease has made its appearance during tlie year. 
The few cases of sickness that have demanded the notice of the attend¬ 
ing physician have been slight in degree and have in every instance 
yielded readily to treatment. 

DEATH OP HON. AMOS KENDALL AND HON. 11. B. FRENCH. 

The institution has, however, been sorely alllicted in the removal by 
death of two of its most honored directors. 

Hon. Amos Kendall, the fonnder and first president of the institution, 
passed from earth on the 12th of November, 1809, at the venerable age 
of eighty-one yeai's. 

At a special meeting of the board, on Tuesday, November 10,1809, the 
following lU'oceedings rclath*e to tlie death of Mr. Kendall took place. 

The president made official announcement of the death of Mr. Ken¬ 
dall, after which, Itev. Dr. Sunderland offered the following resolutions: 

AVlicreas it lias pleasod Almiiility God, in the iin search aide wisdom ol' His providence, 
to remove by death oui- late associate in this hoaril, the Hon. Amos Kendall, at the 
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advanced ago of oighty-ono years, and after a life of the liigliost nscfiilucss and honor; 
theird'ore, 

Jlcsoln-d, Tliat in this event wo, the Burviving ineinl)ers of tliis i)oriT'd, feeling the 
full weight of the allliction, both to ourselves and to the institution of which ho was 
the founder and for several years the most ])owerful jiatron, do at the same time recog- 
nizo.iu it the righteous hand of our Father iu heaven, and how in lilial submission to 
the ordering of llis sovereign will. 

liimlval, That iu the character and history of onr departed friend the faculties that 
oniiohle and tlie virtues that adorn onr nature iu all the relations, whether of public 
or private station, had a most conspicuous illustration. Endowed with an intelleet of 
tho largest grasp and of the clearest perception, ho eompreliendeil with equal facility 
the plainest and the deepest lu'ohlcins of human interest; with whatever sniqeet ho was 
called fo deal, whether in seieneo or religion, iu church or state, iu his hands its 
ohsem ities vaiiislicd, its dillleulties disappeared. A man at once of tlie greatest sim¬ 
plicity, tile greatest probity, and tiio greato.st re.solution, ho was equ.al to any task and 
fitted for any position of trust or lioiior that was iu fact or that niiglit liavo been assigned 
him among ids I'ellow-countrymcn. And iu tlic successive periods of iris career wo 
cannot fail to mark tlioso rare qualities wliich most ilistiiiguished tlio man, tiie citizen, 
and the Cluistian, and wliicli bo Bignally comhined in him, now furnish to tlie youtli of 
our country an impressive and in.sjiiring example. 

licsolvcd, Tliat, above all otlicr things, wo acknowledge a deep and grateful sense of 
tliat Divine grace wiiieli, esi>eeially during the later years of his life, was slied upon liim, 
and Avliich gave to tlie close of ids oartlily existence tlie splendor of a cloudless sunset, 
tho harldiiger of iiuirian iioiie and tlie day-dawn of man’s glorious immortality. 

Iicsolird, Tliat these resolutions be entered iu tlie records of this board and imblisbcd 
in the. city journals, and that a. eojiy of them bo traiisiuittvd to the family of tlio 
deceased. 

Jlr. Freiiclt .socontlod their iidoptioii tvitli tlie following' rcniark.s; 

Tliis monfli of Novcmlicr will .stand in tiio annals of the future ns romai'kablo 
on aec'oiint of tlic deullis of eminent individuals wlio iiave gone freni among mankind 
during its coiitiiinaiico. George IValiody, Admiral Stewart, General 'Wool, Robert J. 
AValker, and Ames Kendall—names known to the world, and wliioli sliall forever live 
in iiistory—liavo all passed away during tin's moiifii, now only lialf exjiired. 

'Wo bore liave now especially to notice tlie death of Ames Kendall, wlio died in this 
city on Eriday last, tlio l'~’tli in.stant, full of years and I'lill of lionors, lie iuiving been 
born in August 17S9, and having lieeii prominent from liis early manhood to his death 
as a man heloiigiiig to tins nation. 

As I aided on Sunday last in heaving his mortal remains from Calvary Clinroh, I 
could not hut recall the time when, on tho evening <d' October 19, 18G7, I witnessed 
the feeling ovation which was jinid to liim in that very church by ids warm friends, 
who took that method of expressing toward him tlieir ali'cction and also tlieiv joy at 
Ills safe return from an Euro]ieau tour of eonsideralilo leiigtli. I reniemiiered howl 
saw him, old as ho was, walk down that very aisle, ariii-iii-ann with the pastor of tho 
cliiircli, with a step as clasUe, and a form as erect as if the weight of not more than a 
score of years was upon liini. I jvinonibered how we all rose to greet him; how we 
passed around and welcomed him home individually, and how we all delighted to honor 
him; and how I wished and luqied that he miglit he spared to ns for many years. 

Alas! that hope could not ho gratilied heyoiid tho brief period of two short years, • 
and I w.as oiio rvlio was honored with the sacreil ollice of hearing his venerated form 
from that clntreh of his love toward its last resting-place on earth. 

Ho had my esteinii and respect while living, and I feel that it is an impossibility that 
1 can Jiay too nnich honor to his memory now that ho has departed. 

IMr. Kendall was personally known to me for the last thirty-six years of his life. I 
knew him well by reputation ten years, at least, before I beeanic personally acquainted 
witli liim, be having studied law with Chief Justice 'William Jl. Riebardsoii, with 
whose family I was nitiniately eoiiueeted, and iu which Jlr. Kendall was ever spoken 
of in terms of high praiso and ali'eetioiiato remembrance. And as evidence of a recip¬ 
rocal feeling on tlio jiart of Jlr. Kendall, I will say that the first time 1 met him, after 
we heard of the death of .liidge Richardson, ho said to me, ‘"IMy love and respect for 
Judge Richardson were only surpasseil liy tho love and respect I had for my good old 
falhvr.” 

1 came to 'Washington in Decemher 1633, and Mr. Kendall was one of the first per¬ 
sons with whom I heeaine. ae(|iiaiiited. 

When the magnetic telegraph was in its swaddling-ehd lies Mr. Kendall was associated 
with myself anil a few otlieis in nursing it info adult lil'e. "We were direelors of tlie 
first eonqiany I'ver formed iu llio world, and we wi-ro lioih presidents of it at dilVereiit 
tiiiies. AVe were eo-lahorers iu bringing the great invention of I’liisessor Jloise from 
infancy to full maiiliood, and both of us bad tlio extreme satisl'actioii of seeing onr 
littlo lino of tu o insigni/icant wires, cxteiuling from AVasliingtoii to I’hilmlelpliia, grow 
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into .1 lingo net-work, cov'oriiig nearly the whole earth, and siircading itself heneatli 
tlio billows of the heaving ocean, bearing the whisi>er.s of man to man tlionsands of 
miles asnndor. 

This association led to a fi'or(ne,nt intercourse between ns. "We met together, wo 
traveled togetlier, wo oeenpied tlio same hotels together, and I enjoyed exeei'dingly 
the volumes of instrnetion and information Avhich I derived from his over-active and 
well-informed mind. 

Again, in tliis board I met him ; first .as its iire.sident and then as n brother director, 
where yon have all seen him, and resjieetcd, aye, loved him, while ho jionred ont 
before yon in his modest and nnassnining manner sage counsels and wise r'lvico. 

Jlr. Kendidl, from his iirst entrance into business life, was a man "f mark. Whatever 
he undertoidc he iiroseented with all his might. He seldom, if ever, started into any¬ 
thing until he assured himself that it was right, but onee in, thei'e was no comiiromi.s- 
ing; he jinrsned his object with a zeal and aliility that assured sneeess. 

Honest in every action of his life, true to every jirineiide ho ever professed, patriotic 
to tile last drop of his blood, with a eonrage, both phy.sieal and moral, that admitted 
of no retreat, he went forward, and did not, as such a man could not, escape the, tonj-ne 
of slander and reproach. But he lived it all down ; he. came ont of the fnrnaee the 
Xmre and relined gold of human nature., and in his latter days was acknowledged by all 
as one of the best of men. 

He has gone from ns in all the glory of an honest Christian man. “.ley, joy!” were 
the last words ho ottered, and I donbt not that ho now participates in that real “joy” 
which awaits all rvho live and <lie as ho did. 

3Ir. jMcGiiire piiul ii tribute to tlio inoinory of tlie deceased in tho 
following remarks: 

Jlr. McGuire said that ho felt impe.lled to speak some of the thoughts and feeding,s 
with which the occasion tilled his mind and heart. For more than thirty-three years 
he had known lilr. Kendall intimately, and througliont that time had enjoyed his 
friendship and his personal eonfidenee. It is (eontinned Mr. MeGnire) witli nmeli 
satisfaction, and witli a melaiiclndy idcasiire, that I now recall the many cviih.'iiee.s 
of his regard and e.steimi, as shown on the freipu'nt occasions of onr eontidential inter¬ 
views as ptr.wni(tl//'i(’»(!.s'. I kni'W (‘f all the important bu.siness matters in which ho 
was engaged, and I believe there were none, from tlie commencement of onr aciimiint- 
anco until tho day of his deatli, in regard to which he did not advise willi and eon- 
snlt me. 

I had often heard of Amos Kendall, at my home, in Bcnnsylvania, and being of tho 
old dmnoeratic party, and interested in whatever all'ected its great leader.s, I read 
everything that was written in tho papers of my section alxmt Mr. Kendall, whether 
in his favor or against him. So .severe and hitter were tlie attacks upon him, and such 
tho frightful character of the description given of him by Ids political enemies, that 
when 1-came to Washington on a. visit, in ISW, I expected to lind, as tho Kuhjeet of 
these political portraits, a huge, atldetic, and Inirly man, of tierce and angry demeanor, 
with liowie hiiives in his belt, and ready to remove willi violence or eru.sh by main 
strengtli wliutever impeded bis way or opposed bis ))rogreas. His intellectual power 
had wrought upon tins fears of his enemies, .and their descriptions had wroaght upon 
my fancy. Wlien I saw tlio man myself, sp.are and light in Jignre, with a face fall of 
kindiie.ss and thought, and of pleasant, eourlcoiis, and gentle manners, I could scarcely 
realize that he was indeed tho person my mind had pietnred as Amos Kendall. 

Shortly afler this visit I came, to Wasliinglou to reside, and it was my good forfnno 
to live next door to Mr. Kend.all. An intimacy grew up between tho families. 1 saw 
liiin in his domestie life, and prohalilj' h;id a lietter opportunity to observe him at 
home, and see his inner life, than any person )iot a memUer of his inunediato family. 
Ho W'.as always gentle and kind, and delighted in tho company of children, sharing in 
their iimnsement.s, and drawing tlnau to him by that sympathy wbieli children aro so 
quick to discover. 

I have sometimes gone to his house, (tamtinned Mr. MeGnire,) and found him st retched 
out on the tloor witli ids own children and mine ronqiiiig armind and iqion him, jmlling 
at him, and tunilding over him, and ho as merry and hajiiiy and as full id' the sport as 
any of tiie little ones. At other times I have found them at the game of blind-mau’s- 
bulV, with Mr. Kendall playing tho part of the hlinded man, and the little, ones romping 
.away from him around the room, and he in tho sport and in the .spirit as much of a 
cliild us any among tliem. Wliatever .sports would anuiso them he was ready to eiigago 
in, and he seeineil always to come among them with a heart as young and liglit as 
their own. 

He had some views in regard to matters eonneeted with tho duty and re.spmisihiiity 
of olTieial position which might now he regarded as <i/d-fashioned. AVliile, lie wa.s 
I’ostmastcr General, I liappeiual to be with him on one, occasion wben Mr. Keeside was 
present. Mr. Keeside said tobiiu; “Mr. Kendall, whenever you desire to travel, my 
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stage coaches are ahvays at your service; you can liave tlie use of an entire coach at 
any time.” Sir. Kendall tiiriicil, aiut rc])lio(l ]>rom])tly and rvith emphasis: “Mr. 
Eecside,! never ride at the expeii.so of other jieoiilc; and were I to .•i.scertain that :i 
cleric in niy Uopartnicnt accepted such favors of you or any other contractor, I would 
consider it auflicient cause for his removal from oflice.” 

Mr. JlcGuiro then s])nlce. of Mr. Kendall’s poverty aficr lit: ridired from oflice :is an 
evidence of the uprightness and purity' with which he had discharged his official duty, 
lie said that Mr. Kendall, at the close of his official career, had an old carriage and 
horses, and was obliged to sell them hecau.so he wa.s not aide to pa.v for kcejdng tho 
horses; and that ho was at times in such reduced circumstances that ho was nnder the 
necessity of horrowing tho means for the daily needs of his hon.selndd. lie. had, said 
Mr. McGuire, given his great energies and his vast intellectual power to his country, 
to tho sacrilico of his private interests; hut the time, was to come for him when that 
genius that had served tho nation was to rccuiierate his iirivate fortunes, and enahle 
him to gratify' the, charity ami henovolence, wilh which his nature was full. 

When most jicvsons regarded the magnetic, telegraph as siuijdy aii interesting phi! 
o.sophical exinuhnent, Mr. Kendall, witli .a forcsiglit which, in all matters that inter 
osted him, indicated tho power and correctness of his thought, proidiesied that it would' 
not only' ho prolUaldo to those engaged in the. cuteriiri.se, hut would he productive of 
great results, Mr. McGuire yvent on toa|)eak of Mr. Kendall’s connection with Prof. 
Morse, and tlie eircumstances under which ho hccame, interested with I’rid’. Morse in 
tho tehgra]di, ladioving that it must he .a .success, and conlidcntly exjiocting to realize 
from it largo iiccuniary advantages for himself. Ho did not, however, forsoe at that 
time, nor could any man have forseen tho full extent of its immense, success, nor did 
ho correctl.v estimato tho great jirolit ho was afterward to realize tVom his investment. 
“Ho offered mo (continued Mr. McGuire) one-half of hi.sinterest in the, line hetweeu 
Washington and New Orleans for live thousand d(dhiis, and urged mo strenuously to 
accept it, suggesting with much goocl will his de.siro that I might he as.soeiated with 
him in an euterpri.so in whii'h ho took a deep inti.a'cst, and of who.se utility and sncee.ss 
ho profes.sed a profouml and ahiding conviction.” 

Jlr. McGuire then gave :in account of Mr. Kendall's connection with tho Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, and said; His active mind and gonerons heart seemed to bo always 
anxious I'or oeeupati<m iii some enterprise fertile good of his fellow-creatures. 

It happened that circumstances a.ssoi-iated me with liim in cotinection with an inci¬ 
dent that first c.xi'ited hi.s .syni])athy in behalf of that disabled chuiS for which thi.s insti¬ 
tution wa.s estahlished. A despicable wretch, in wandering over the earth, had fortu¬ 
nately, as it turned out, iiunle Wa.stiingtou his home, where he got po-sscssion of a build¬ 
ing in tho First ward, and fenced it in like a sort of iiri.son, with a high ho.ird fence. 
He then hunted up all tho deaf and dumb children in the community, got them in his 
possession, and took them to his building, pretending to call it a school for them. He 
would then take them about tho city and exhibit them for money. A washerwoman 
from Georgetown, engaged in my hon.sehold, informed some of my family' that her son 
wa.s a pupil of this man, and that in visiting him she said that tho children in" this so- 
called school were treated with cruelty, almost starved to death at all times, and thrown 
aside with neglect and brutal inliumaiiity when they were sick. 

Hap]iening to meet Jlr. Kendall a day' or two after Inairing of the account given of 
thi.s ostahlishmcnt, I stated to him what I had learned, and ho at once, with his jirompt 
and characteristic decision of pnrpo.so, said ; “Let us go and see how this is.” On this 
suggestion wo went at once, and iinding the gate at tho entrance locked and barred, 
we broke it open and entered tho building. Tlie mi.serablo sight cannot be described; 
it was heart-sickening. Two of the unfortunate children lay' sick on a pallet, moaning 
most ]iiteously'. Unable to liel}) them.selve.s, it was evident from their horrid condition 
that their wants had not been attended to, probably for days. Jlr. Kendall’s generous 
tiaturo was deejdy moved. He called theniiin to account for the condition of the chil¬ 
dren, and tho treatment they received at his haiiiks. He iiioinised reform. There, 
seemed no remedy' for the evil except through the man him.seif. But this remedy' was 
not given, and his promise of reformation was not ohserved. But a ]diilanthropist, 
who was in carne.st to do good, had witne.sscd himself tho sniveling that cried for aid, 
and did not rest contented with an unperformed promise of aniendment. Jlr. Kendall 
W'ent to work, .and by' the, aid of the l.aw'and courts of the. District, obtained possession 
of tho children and took them to Kendall Green, and there himself beeame their guard¬ 
ian and their teacher, mid t/iut leasthccommenccment amlihe fomulation of Dm Imliiutlon for 
the Veafland Jlunih. 

Whatho has done for it .since, wo .all know. Originating in his kindness and philan¬ 
thropy, he, nurtured it by' his ch.arities until the day of his death, and still nurtures it 
by those charities since ho is gone 

It has been said, (continued Jlr. McGuire,) “Beware of the, man of one book.” In 
tho proper sense of this say’ing, Mr. Kendall was a man of one book. 'When interested 
in any subject or enterprise it engrossed all the faculties of his mind, and he concen¬ 
trated upon it all the force and vigor of liis thought. Ho grappled it with such iutol- 
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lectnal and kucIi intniiaity of feeling, that he eoiild not separate himself from it. 

It ■went with him wherever ho went, and spoke out in any conversation he had, how¬ 
ever brief. AVlieii the oiiposition to the B.ank of the United States was at its height, 
and Mr. Kendall believed that it was cndc.avoring to control the ])olitieal alfairs of the 
country', ho became profoundly interested in arresting the peril which ho believed 
threatened the nation from th.at institution. This subject then engrossed all his 
thoughts and feelings, and was with him everywhei'e and speak'ing in eveay' conversa¬ 
tion. 

T.alk of any other snhjcicts, however interesting, and as soon as courtesy would per¬ 
mit he w’onht recur to the matter with which his mind was struggling. 

So was it with him when that other gre.at question of his day, the tariff, was exciting 
the country, lie seized upon it; he took it to his mind ami made it the food of his 
thoughts. And when, retired from public life, he entered upon the telegraph enterprise, 
he seized that as he had done the great political question. 

I was (said Mr. McGuire) at a dinner party with several gentlemen, among whom 
w.'is Sir. Kendall, at the time ho w.as .so much interested in the telegraph. I offered a 
wager that before we sepanited ho would introduce the subject of the magnetic tch;- 
graph. I had Rcarcel.y offered the wager before he started the subject, much to the 
amusennent of those who heard the wager proposed. 

And thus it was with him in the groat enterprise of his jihilanthropy', the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. Dee,]dy interested in ameliorating tho condition of this 
afflicted class of humanity, he was xierpotnally devising means and contrivances to 
acconqili.sh the design of his benovolcnce. 

Mr. Kendall did not possess what is commonly understood as a hri^ht and uparkllnij 
mind, nor had ho a quick atqireciatiou of passing events—ho was too much ahsorbed 
for that; hut his mind was stro/iy—it vvas poircij'iil. It seized hold of a subject with a 
vigorous and nnrelaxing grasp, .and mastered whatever it seized. Tho i.ay.s of his 
thought were concentrated upon an,y subject to which they' were directed, and by' their 
intensity penetrated it in every' direction. 

Mr. IMcCruire intor.spersetl hi.s roiuiirks ivitli liigli eiicomiuitis on Mr. 
Keiidfill’s cliaracter, lii.s integrity, morality, and goodness, sincerity of 
imrposo and simplicity of character. 

The resolutions Avero unanimously sidopted, and, on motion of Mr. 
Cooke, it Avas 

Ordered, That Mr. Froucii’s remarks be published with tho re.solutions. 

President Gallaudet laid before the board the following resolutions, 
adopted tit a meeting of tlio ofliceiAs, student.s, and pupils of the institu¬ 
tion, bold in tbo college chapel on Sniiday CA'cning Itist; Avbicb Aforo 
read and ordered to be published: 

AVhereas our IleaA'enly' Father has in llis intinito Avisdmn and love summoned from 
earth lion. Amos Kendall, tho tirst president of tho in.stitntion, and niiintcrrnptodly' a. 
member of its board of directors: 

llenolvcd, Tliat Avbilo avo acknowledge the goodiie.ss of that ProA’idonce which has 
gathered into tho g.arnor of tho Lord “.a shock of corn fully' ripe,” wo do most deeply 
lament tho sundering of tlioso intimate ami interesting relations Avhich have subsisted 
betAveen Jlr. Kendall and ourselves, and sli.all never cease to mourn tho absence of tho 
one to Avhose efforts, inllnenco, .and liher.ality' our institution OAves its cstabli.shmcnt, 
and to AA'hose enlightened judgment and safe oounsel.s its present jirosperity is in largo 
measure due. 

llesolrcd, That avo shall cherish Avitti respectful Ioa'c, and cuileavor to transmit to our 
successors here, our knowledge of Mr. Kendall’s dcA'otion to tho interests of this insti¬ 
tution, his many acts of boiiovolciico in tho coniimuiity, tho purity of his life, and tho 
triumph of his Christi.aii de.atli. 

Resolved, That tho erection upon tho premises of this institution of some enduring 
testimonial of respect to tho deceased Avoiihl be but a just tribute to the value of his 
services to the institution, and avA will gladly participate to the extent of our ability 
in .any effort th.at may bo made to this end. 

Resolved, That avo tender to tho family of onr honored ex-president o:ir most heart¬ 
felt sy'inpathy' in their bereavement, begging them to .allow u.s to join in mourning a 
father taken aAVay. 

Resolved, That the president ho requested to communicate tluiso resolutions to tho 
family of the deceased and the hoard of directors of tho institution. 
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EULOGY BY rKESIDliXT GALLAUDET, DELIVEISED AT THE JIKETING OP THE BOARD nELI> 

IN JANUARY 1870. 

In tlio history of hniiiim effort, inst.incca are not rare where men of iicciiliar ehar- 
aeteristies Bceni to have lieon designated hy suine overruling i)Ower to the accomplish¬ 
ment of special results. 

No theory of chances can satisfactorily account for tho marvolou.s adaptations of 
men to measures which arc oftentimes .seen in all departments of labor. Whether this 
ho tlio result of a general law, tho workings of which arc beyond mortal comprehension, 
or of distinct emanations of tho Divine will in each instanoo, a thorrghtfnl observer 
cannot escape the conclusion that in tho gi’and march of civilization, a mind, far greater- 
than any human intellect, overrules events; ai>pointing with unquestionahlo authority 
and unerring judgment to their respective places of power or trust those whom society 
acknowledges as its leaders, or the guardians of its important interests. 

JIany would say it was a strange providence that permitted an unprincipled, self 
seeking adventurer to attempt in a city so enlightened as Washington .a wholesale- 
traflio in tho misfortunes of sudering children; Init all will agree it was a merciful 
I’rovidcncc that led this adventurer to seek the support of a man sure to lay hare his 
unworthinc.ss; philc few will deny that it was a wise rrovideueo which rested tho 
responsibility of organizing a hcueticent public institution, out of a chaos of .scllish 
brutality, on a man of largo executive !d)ility, and great love for his kind. 

It is not tho purpose of tho writer of this paper to attempt a review of the life 
aud work of lion. Amos Kendall, lately deceased, full of years and honors. To other 
and abler hands must he conlided tlu! duly of setting before tho world tho eonipleto 
record of a life of .such marked probity and so large hcm^voleuco as was his, rvliih' tho 
writer will limit himself to a single chapter in that life, in an endeavor to .show how 
fitting was tho jirovidential designation which allotted to iMr. Kendall tho work 
of founding and fostering tho Columbia Institution for tho Deal'aud Dumb. 

It will 1)0 rememhered hy some of tho present members of tho board, that early in 
the year Ib’oG, an individual, claiming to be conversant with the methods of instructing 
deaf-mutes, a])pcare<l in Washington with five deaf and iluinh children, whom he had 
taken from the streets aud almshouso.s of New York City, and bound to him legally as 
apprentice.?. 

With the.se as the nucleus of a private school, he gathered a. dozen or more deaf and 
dumb or blind children from the District of Columbia, and began teaching them. 

Ho announced tho purpose of establishing an in.stitution for tho education of tho 
deaf and blind, a)iiiealing to the benevolent to aid him. 

Naturally, the cau.so was one that took ready hold on the, .sympathies of tho com¬ 
munity, and money and supplies were freely furnished. 

No warmer friend of tho enterprise wa.s found than Hr. Kendall, who eontrihutod 
funds, aud placed a house and lot at tho disposal of the .school, even before it had 
attained any proper organization. 

Judging that iho deaf and blind of the federal Di.striet had ns rvoll-foundcd claims- 
on tho bounty of tho General Governmi'iit as the insane, for whoso benelit a largo 
asylum had tlien been recently establi.shcd, Jlr. Kendall framed a bill ineor))orating 
tho propo.sed in.stitution, and making .some provision for the su])port and instruction 
of tho indigent blind and deaf children of tho District of Columbia. 

Hardly had this hill hecomo a law, when .suspicions were aroused that the would-be 
head of tho new iu.stitution was totally unlit to hold .such a i)Osition. 

All iiivestigatiou was entered into, the results of which so entirely sustained these- 
su]ipositious,-,that tho ori)hans’ court of the District of Columbia romovi'd the indentured 
ehihlren from tho control of their cruel master, and constituted Mr. Kendall their leg.al 
guardian. 

This tru.st he accepted without hesitation, and assuming tho respon.sibility of their 
suiiport, took speedy measures to complete tho orgaiization of the institution, to tho 
presidency of w hich he had been appointed hy Congress. 

The provisions of the act referred to, which wa.s designed to provide for tho education 
of the indigent deaf aud dumb and hlinil of tho District of Columbia, pa.sscd a few 
days before ;ho close of the session of 18.oU-’7, were found to bo inadequate to the aceom- 
plishmcut of the ohjeet. 

Under tho emergeney forced upon him by the action of tho orphan.s’ court, Jlr. Ken¬ 
dall did not he.sitate to a.ssume very lie.avy resiionsihilitics, that the institution might 
go into operation without waiting for that action of Cougres.s which could only he lead 
tho follow ing year. 

Tho buildings and grounds prcviou.sly olVered to tho school woro now' donated to the 
institution. Mr. Kendall became security for imrchase.s of furniture and sup])lie.s, and 
guaranteed tho payment of tho salaries of tho ollicers of tho institution. 

During tho second year, tho time being iiiifavorablo for securing an appropriation 
from Congress for buildings, and enlarged accommodations being rccpiircd by tho insti¬ 
tution, Jlr. Kendall added to his benefactions of the first year. These having amounted 
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to inoro than five thonsaiiil dollars iu value,ho stilldidiiot hesitate, to incur an expense 
of eight thousand dollars for the erection of a suh.stantial brick structure, which now 
forms a jiart of the building of the luiniary deparlment. 

Essential as were those services, they were by no means the most valuable rendered 
by Mr. Kendall to the institution. 

It was in the general conduct of its affairs a.s the inaesident of the- board of directors 
that he displayed .a sagacity, a compre-hensivo judgment, a lilierality, and ii s[nrit of 
progress rarely united in one man, wliich were of far more eonseiinenee to the institu¬ 
tion than the thousands of dollars and acres of land which he so readily gave when 
they were needed. 

liis ide.as of the scope and magnitude of the work of the institution were broad and 
far-reaching. 

Ho readily accepted the plan of developing it into a college, and of making it na¬ 
tional in its Held of operations. 

No theories of ipenny-wise, poinid-fooli.sh eeoiioiny, which have crippled and dwarfed 
many ])nblic institutions in Hie land, found ii lodgment in his mind; and yi;t no man 
was ever a truer economist. 

He wanted no so-called “cheap labor.” His policy was to fill the offices in the insti¬ 
tution with ]icrson.s competent to perform their respective duties in the best possiblo 
manner, to pay compensation that should be eiilirely satisfactory to them, and then 
hold them to a strict accountability in their I'espective dejiartments. 

Leaving the active work of developing the institution to those on whom he, deemed 
it properlj’ to (Involve, viz., its exeentivo ollicers, he wa.s the wise coiimsellor at every 
step; always ready to hoar and weigh every ]ilan that might be suggested; ever 
prompt for advance when it seemed safe andrea,sonable; always requiring full explan¬ 
ations and conclusive arguments when a measure was presented for his sanction, hut 
earnest in support of that which his judgment approved, he seemed to combine tlie 
cantious conservatism of ago and the enthusiastic progressiveness of youth in propor¬ 
tions which eminently belitted the po,sition he, sustained in the management of the 
imstitution. 

Invariable in hi.s attendanco niion the meeting.s of the board, .save when detained by 
illness or by absence from the city, Mr. Kendall was distinguished lor his close attention 
to the business laid before him,and though riniek in forming his opinion on any subject, 
ho was always willing to give full weight to what might be said in o]iiiositien to his 
views, not nnfrc(|nently changing them as a result of discn.ssions in the board. 

So courteous and niiprejndiecd was his action in his office as pnesident of the board 
that during the seven years of hi.s incumbency entire unanimity of action was reached 
on every important measure. 

The lively intere.st manifested by Mr. Kendall in the institution during the days of 
its infancy continued unabated to the cud of his life, and never did his feelings seem 
more deeply engaged than in the exercises of the first eommeneement of the eollege in 
.Tune last. 

In an address he delivered on that occasion he. recounted some of the dillicntties 
with which tlu! cidlege had had to contend, and, alluding to the marked sneee.ss which 
had been attained, he evinced in the fcdlowing I'arne.st language his full aiqireeiatiou 
of the work tin; college might be expected to )>erform : 

“ In ancient times it lequired the exertion of Divine jiower to enable, tluMliimb to 
speak and the, blind to see. The restoration of sight and hearing was the subject of 
miracles in the time of Christ. It was a part of His holy mi.ssion to cause thi^ ileaf to 
hear. We do not claim that there is anything supernatural in the teaching of t he dumb 
in this our day; but is it not the. fruit of that love, of our neighbor which Christ taught 
His disciples, and that use of those faculties of the mind which (tod g.ave to man from 
the beginning? 

“AVhatmore noble invention ha.s Christian civilization bronght to man than the 
means devised to teach the blind .and the deaf to read and write? And what more 
godlike, charity can there be than in furnishing the means to enable these unfortunate 
children of darkness and of silence to receive the lights of knowIedg(^ and religion— 
virtually to enabh^ the blind to see and the deaf to hear? And where shall our benev¬ 
olence stop? Shall Ave be content to merely lit them for the animal drudgeries of life, 
or .shall we enable those who have aspiring minds to soar into the heights of science aiul 
art, to .solve the pi-otdems of nature .and admire tin" wisdom of God ? 

“But the subject is not merely one of benevolence; it is also one of ])ublic policy. 
How many hands are made ju'rmaucntly useful to .society, and how many minds are 
aAvakened to aid in tin.? progre.ss of our age, by the deaf and dumb institutions .’ 

“It is an accepted proposition that, tlie brain being unimpaired, the, destruction of 
one of the senses renders the rest more acute. If the sight be lost, the. hearing becomes 
more distinct; if the hearing be lost, the eye becomes more clear and piercing. Why 
then may it not be, that persons deprived of hearing are more titted to excel in some 
branches of learning than those in full iio.ssession of all their senses? Silence, and 
ssclusion arc condneivo to study and meditation. In the silence of the night the 
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4vstr<moiiicr cun best stvuly tlie heavens. In tUo silence of the desert and cavo the hermit 
can best iuoditat(3 on tlieVaniticB of life and tluj attributes of God. And is it unrea- 
Houablo to liop(3 that men ndiosc atmosj»hcre tlirouji^li life is silcnuo, may, if allowed the 
benefit of a snpcn’ior education, become ]iromincnt in all those branches of learning to 
the acciuisitiou of which silence is conducive? Why may we not expect to find among 
them our most profound matliematicians and astronomers, our most clear thinhors ami 
ehasto wi’iters, our most ujiright men and devoted Cliristiaiis 

Th(3 full value of iMr. KendalFs services to the insfitntiou as an advisor eaiinot b(3 
made to a])pear without a ridereiico to the peculiar relations sustained by him to the 
writer of this pa]ier, wlio was made the executiv'^e Jiead of tlie institution before lie had 
attained his majority. 

bringing wifh him no jirevious lixpei ieiice in the maiiagemont of jmhlic institutions, 
and hut comparatively little in the jiraclical husiiie.ss (d* life, it was absolutely essential 
to the sueci'ss of the institution placed in his eliarge that hi3 should obtain from others 
miicli that ag«5 and exjxii ienee alone can give. 

It is Avilh ])leasure and gratitude he reconls tlie fact tliat lie found in Mr. Kendall 
tliat sage and synipaf liizing connsiOor of which he felt so great a need. 

And ]i(5 does not hesitat.<3 to attrilniti; to tho instrnetive value and restraining force of 
the suggestions his venerated frimid was (3ver ready to give when a]>pli<Ml to, a very 
laige slian* of the sncecss Avhieli a kind l‘rovi<h‘iiee has lieeii phsased to accord to the 
institution. 

Valuahh^ to any man Avoiild he tho advice of one so versed in tlie A'aried affairs of 
liiimau life, as !Mr. Kendall | hut to one standing on the vi'ry threshold of manhood, 
laden with responsiliilities and cares too wc-ighty for his years, the words of his elder 
Avero indeed liki^ “a])ple.s of gold in pictures of silver.’’ 

'J’he loss to those public institutions Avhich enjoyeil flu? benefit of Mr. Kendall’s coun¬ 
sels in their maiiagemont can hardly l)o overestimated. 

Tho loss to th<5 Columbia. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb is that of its founder, 
ou(5 of its Avisest advisers, and its constant IVieml. 

As such, may his name bo liandetl ilown to the latest generations of those who shall 
come after him iu tho direction of the affairs of the institution. 

As such, may lie bo known by all avIio may come to ijuaff at those fountains (T knowl¬ 
edge iu tbo opening of which he bore so important and honorable a part. 

'• JFo (lio8! flic earth becomes more dark 
W'Ih'h such as lio aKetxiil ti> heaven, 

Kor wher<‘ ib-atb strikes a ‘slunin;^ mark,’ 

Through bh'ediug hearts his shaft is driven. 

He dies! and still around Ills grave 
Tho .silent sons of sorrow bend, 

■NVitli tears for him they could not savi'— 

Their guide, tlieir lather, and their friend. 

“ lie lives! for A'irtu<> cannot die— 

TJte man departs, his deeds remain : 

They wipo tho tear, they cheek tho sigh, 

Tliey hush tho sob of hiortal pain. 

‘ llolives! Insinemorv is the.bgfit 
To wliioh our <‘yes with revm-enoo turn ; 

To lovo tho true, to <• 1100^0 tho riglit. 

Arc lessons from iiis life avo learn. " 

Altliougli for a loss number of years idcntilictl with the mauagement 
-of tlie institution than Air. Kendall, yet not behind him in earnest devo¬ 
tion to its interests rvas the lion, r.enjaniin JB. Frcneli, who died on the 
12tli of August, 1870, at the ago of seventy years. 

At a meeting of the board, held on the l-’Otli of October, the following 
lircamblc and resolutions wei'C unanimously adopted: 

Wliei'eas tlie. liimd of Provideiiee lios agiviiv lieeii Itiiil upon the ilivectora of this insti¬ 
tution in the sndilcn icnnovnl by death, on the, lath of An^nst, 1870, of lion. 15. B. French, 
who for niiwnrd of fivo years lias been associated witli tho hoard, and who, dnrine 
that ]ierio(l, has ever manifested a deep interest in the, prosperity of tho institution by 
ids regular attcndiuieo upon its inoetiiiga and his cheerful pevformaiico of tho duties 
a.ssigned liini: Therefore, 

licKoli'cd, That it is with sineero regret wo aro called upon to jiart forever, in this 
world, with onr warm, jiorsomil friend and faithful diree,tor, Benjamin B. French. 

That we iiear testimony to Ids uniform amiability, his earnest coiijieratiou in every 
measure Unit jiremised increased nscfiiliiess of tlie in.stitntion, his superior intelligence, 
as well as the strict integrity which, we believe, characterized him at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

On motion the secretary was requested to send a copy of the foregoing to tho family 
.of the deceased. 
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At aiiiectiii,s>'of tlie ollictT.sol'the iii.stitutioii, Jioliloii Soiidiiy oveiiing, 
October !), tlie following preamble and resolutions Mere unanimously 
adopted: 

WliL'i'cas it. iiiis scciiii'd o'ood to Aiiniglity Oixl <i> rciiiovo (iiit of tlii.s life the Iloii. U. 
B. Freiicli, wlio for ii)nviir(l of Avo yojir.s IkisIk'oh :i iiicmlxT of its lioavd of diroctors; 

Tliiit 'vvliilu -wo ackiiowlod^o in the event tin; vvisdoiu and lov(^ of onr 
Ileiivenly Father, who doeth all thiiifj.s well, wn hinient. deeply the lo.ss to the institu¬ 
tion of a most active and eflieient diri'ctor; to iinrselves, ii friend nith whom onr 
social, as Avell as onr oflicial, re.lnt ions have always hcttn exceedingly jileasant: to litera¬ 
ture and science, of aii arihnit lover and zealous supiiorter; to the comiiuiinty, of a 
l>oncvo!ent, upright, and patriotic citizen. 

lte«(>hxd, That to the family and relations whom the death of oni' fiicml has hereaved 
we oifer our lespectfnl and ail'eetionate sym]iathy, esiiecially to her who was united 
with him in the closest and tenderest of ties, eommendinj; her in this p;i'eat sorrow'to 
that divine consolation which i.s jiroinised to I hose who ninnrn, and prayine that lie 
wJio has sndttcn may hind n[p. 

Umih'cd, That a eojiy of these re.solntions he. ]irescnted to the family of the decease.d. 

INSTRUCTION IN ARTICULATION. 

Ivcv. John W. Ohickerino', jr., Al. A., ol New llumjpshii'c, bus been 
appointed to a ])rolessor.sbip in tlio colle,ae, devotius his time tor tlie 
present to the teaebin>;' of articulation to tlifpso of our students and 
jmpils who seem likely to prolit by such instruction. About twenty 
liavo bt^eu ])liu:ed under his eharjio, and we Imve reason to believe tluit 
they Mill profit very jfreatly Ity tlie iulvantao'cs turnislied tlieni in this 
new liraneh of study. 


THE I’RIJIARV DErART.MEN'l'. 

The course of training iii this department has not difl'ered essentially 
from that set forth in former reports. The instructors have been faith¬ 
ful and successful in their labors, and the jiupils, in nearly every instance, 
have made all the advances that could reasonably be exiiected of them. 

THE OOLLEUE. 

The lU'ogress of this department of the institution has been most 
encouraging. The professors and instructors have been devoted in the 
discharge of their respective duties, the ge.icral standard of scholarship 
and manly Iviaring among the students has been steadily advanced, and 
evidences have been multiplied on every hand to satisfy those mIio are 
most familiar M'ith the M ork of the college that the liberality of the Gov¬ 
ernment in establishing and sustaining such a work is yielding results 
for good, fully commensurate witli the amount of money requireci for the 
liropcr furtherance of the enterprise. 

The regular course of study pursued in the college is as folloM S. This 
may, however, be A'aried by students M ho <lo not projmse to take the 
degree of bachelor of arts, and .such students may take degrees in science 
or philosophy, or certifleates of the studies they have pursued. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

N/adics of the Treparafori/ Clatis. 

Arithmetic, English grammar, physical geography, elements of natural 
philosophy, algebra through quadratic cipiations, Latin. 
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Studies of the Freshman Class. 

Algobrn, (coiiijbetcil,) geometry, Latin, English composition, book¬ 
keeping,* Greek.* 


Studies of the Sophomore Class. 

Spherical and solid geometry, conic sections, trigonometry, mensura¬ 
tion, navigation and surveying, Latin, Greek,* botany, Erench, chem¬ 
istry, English philology, history. 

Studies of the .Junior Class. 

l\rcchanies, astronomy, mineralogy, geology, German, rhetoric, Greek,* 
history of civilization. 


Studies of the Senior Class. 

Anatomy and physiology, zoology, higic, mental philosophy, xiolitical 
science and constitution, moral jihilosophy, evidences of Christianity, 
Engli.sh literature, a-sthctics. 

Instruction in art is also given to those nho desire it. 


SECOND COJIMENCEMENT. 

The second commencement of the college, which occurred on the 30th 
of June, was an occasion of .sjiecial interest. 

Five students, having completed the full course of study above recited, 
were entitled to receive the degree of bachelor of arts. Thi.s distinction 
Avas conferred upon them liy the ITcsident of the United States, acting 
in his capacity as patron of the institution for the first time in its liistory. 

The honorable Secretary of the Interior delivered an address to the 
graduating class, full of encouragement to the young men, and to all the 
friends of the institution. 

JMr. W. L. Lird, of Connecticut, the A'aledictorian of the graduating 
class, delivered the following oration and addresses, which arc herein 
presented as evidence of tlie intellectual attaiument now possible to 
those Avhohave been deprived of .so important a sense as that of hearing. 

ORATION AND VALEDICTORY ADDRESSES OF AVILLIAJI L. LIRD. 

JIIOACIV. 

God has so fnshioiicd ns tliat wc arc capable of feeling ploasnre in various way.s. 
Tho onjoynuMit of the hoantifnl is a pleasure wo feel almost dally; one which, with 
jiroper evdtivatiou of our eapaeities, we. can make constant and inexhaustible. Tho 
Creator has fdled the earth with heautifal ohjeets; it depends upon ourselves wliether 
or not we enjoy them. 

AV'lieii we .■ire'oll'ered a .strange, fruit Avhieh avc have; never seen, and are told to eat 
it, it is a natural imi)ulse for irs to desire to aciinalnt OTir.selvos with its name, jieeuli.ar 
properties, place of i>rodnction, and the like. In the same manner ii person who has 
for the tirst time distinctly i-eeognizi'd tho.se pleasnrahle emotions produced hy beauty, 
is to ask himself, how does beauty give, rise to these emotions ' AVhat is it that 
it can do so ? AVhat is the eoniniou property of heav\tiful things, considered as such? 
It is easy to give examples of tho heantiful: tho ox-quisite eoloi-s of a A'iolet that eharm 
ns Avith their richness; aglos.sy horse, licet as the, wind, in the jiride of life and .strength; 
a sylvan nook, fall of freshness ami balmy odor.s, its dei'p quiet increased by contrast 


* Optional studies. 
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witli tlio play of a tiny w.aterfall; a stately sliij} breastinr; the waves, niulcr a cloml of 
canvas, rolliiig slowly from siilc to side in thoswcll of tlie ocean, sismiing as if a thing 
of life; a glorious sunset, with its changing hues of red and gold thrown on the lleecy 
clouds, or kissing the glistening snows on the mountain tops, when the snu Inds the 
world good night and sinks to rest. Observe how widely these ohjetds may differ in 
every other particular, while each is still heaiitiful. How can all he he.'intifnl and yet 
all so dilferent? As puzzled Aristippus asked, “ How can he.anty dilfer from hc.auty?” 
Alnst we not conclude that beauty is the same thing in all these objects, ho wevmr unlike 
otherwise? 

Numbers of thinking men have maintained that we can comprehend exactly what 
this thing is, and have tried to explain what tlmy conceive it to be. The small amount 
of satisfaction they can give may be inferred from the great diversity and disagreement 
there is in their conceptions. The i)rinci))al definitions thus giv'en are, that beauty 
ari.ses from norch^ ; from utUUij ; from vnily in raricti/ ; from order and. prnimrtion ; from 
.a spiritual clement in the object. The simple statementof these definitions is sufficient 
to show that they are inadequate. A wind-mill is novel to one who has nevmr seen it 
before, but it may not strike him as Vicautifnl. A shi|)-canal is more useful than the 
hills of ilontmorency. A splendid sunset has variety, but no unity, while a single 
simple color may be most beantifnl without any variety. Ordi^r and proportion is often 
only another form of the useful. The theory which makes beauty to consist, not in 
.any mere arrangement of matter as such, but in this, that the arrangement expresses 
an immaterial element, to which onr spiritual nature responds in sympathy, will apply 
to more cases of beauty th.an 0115 ’ other, and is, so far, the most satisfactory. 

While all the above properties may enhance beauty, and each may be sometimes an 
essential constituent of the beantifnl object, they fail to exidain fully what bi'anty is. 
But leaving thi'so questions to the philosophers, let us contemplate with cheerful mind 
.and thankful heart the great amount of beauty which, in various forms, is protlercd 
for our enjoyment in this world. 

No fact more fully gives onr limited minds an idea of the ]>erfect skill and power of 
tlio Author of nature tliati that He accompli.shes the most complex results by few and the 
most simple means; that Ho makes one, and the same law operate in a multitude of 
widely dilferent eases. AVhen we idiserve under how great a variety of form and cir¬ 
cumstance the subtle quality of beauty ajipcar.s, our wonder and admiration may well 
be aroused. The classes of objects in whicb it is most apparent may be distinguished 
as those of nature, of art, of character, and of literature. 

It is in nature that beauty comes most easily and most often under onr observation. 
To ordinary observers, it is incomprehensible how a botanist will risk his neck climb¬ 
ing the rocks for an insignificant plant, or a geologist spends hours of deep thought 
and study on a bird-track in the sandstone ; how a chemist will give his last dollar for 
an experiment which ends in gas, or an astronomer watch maiiy long nights a faint 
speck in the fathomless heavens; yet, to them, the plant, rook, experiment, star, dis¬ 
close beauties ever now and exhauslles.s. So it is in every .science. The light pene¬ 
trates deeper and deeperi uto the dark mysterious j-ealms of nature, and forces our 
astonished minds to exclaim, “ I never thought all this could be.” 

Yet the light of science is not neceamry to our discernment of the. beaut ies of nature. 
She ever opens herself to an attentive mind. The humblest imlividiial in tlie lowly 
walks of life can cultiv.ato in himself a tender susceptibility that will bo touched at 
the sight of a simple llower in red and white, with as deep a joy and admiration as 
that which Kepler felt at the di.scovery of the laws of the solar system. 

Poets, e.siiccially, have this susceptibility. Walter Scott tells ns; 

“ Call it not vain • tlioy <lo not err 
AVlio say tliat ■vvliun tiu' jM»et tilths 
]\Inte nature monriiH lier worshipper, 

And iM'lelnates his ob.se([uu‘.s.'’ 

Proud of the, charge given him to govern the earth and subdue it, man tries to ap]iro- 
priate her beauty, to catch its Heeling rcvehitions and embody them in a ])ermanent 
form, thus creating the line arts. According as he has studied nature faithfully, and 
understood her aright, will he .succeed here. His statue, eniliodying the bold and 
graceful attitude, the clear and .spiritual ex|ire.ssion that existed but I'or a moment in 
some of nature’s forms; his iiicture, giving in well-nnirkcd outlines and delicate tints 
the suggestion and harmony of an evanescent scene—both excid according as they rep- 
re.sent nature truly. AVhen they do this, we have before us the choicest objects of 
taste, the cre;im of beautiful ereavioiis. When these can be multiplied in nuniber, we 
arc to blame if we enjoy them not. 

Even when a man needs all bis energies to provide food, clothing, and shelter, ho 
still seeks what beauty he can .aiqiroiirialc. He desires to build his house so that it 
may look beautiful; he, or at lc;ist his better-half, plants llowers as well as vegetables 
in his garden. Ho strives to imitate nature by combining beauty with utility. She, 
colors and varui.shes her apple, he colors and varnishes his table. The pleasures of 
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humanity are vastly increased hy this carrying of the fine arts into the domain of tho 
useful and jiraotical. 

Wo ofttsn siioak of heanty in character and feel its existence instinctively. An inde- 
Iicndent, rational being conforms his character to the (denial and immutahlc mature of 
things, which is indeiiendent even of the will of the Creator, and is tho very foundation 
of right. What can be more heautiful? When there are strong, almost overwhelming 
reasons for this free being to take a contrary course, when he must lose his proiierty, 
his good mime, his kindred, his life, all that he holds dear, lie will yet stand by the right. 
Such character is not merely beautiful, it is eublhne. Wo have many instances of this 
heroic conduct recorded for our admir.ation. 

The more unobtrusive heanty of character seen in daily life is tho salt of tho earth; 
it sets a bright example to others, it rellues and clovmtes. Blessed are its possessors. 
When wo consider the immaterial nature of this beauty, to what degree of perfection 
it can be carried, and its tendencies to lead the thought from this world to a higher and 
better, may we not infer that it exists here as a faint shadowing forth of what will 
come hereafter? 

Among the many precious ores we find when delving in tho rich niino of the litera¬ 
ture of a civilized nation, that of beauty will not bo the least precious. One source of 
beauty in literature is tho touch of a master liand which wo see, the coiisumniato skill 
in the choice of words, arrangement of sentences and treatment of a subject, which we 
cannot fail to admire; but literature, as one of tho lino arts, deriv'cs most of her beauties 
I'rom other and better sources. She imiscnts to us all the beauties of mature, tho beau¬ 
ties of .art and character. Whatever beauty the mind of man can grasp is by her 
treasured up and saved from fading into the forgotten past. A single spcetaclo witnessed 
by tho favored few, is reproduced for the million. Tlio little brook seems to have more 
beauty when introduced by the poet as saying— 

“T (^oinc from Iinmits of coot itml licvji. 

I niaUo !i HMihlou sally. 

Ami sparldi' out among tlic fern 
To bicker down a valley.” 

No painted picture can rival tlie one pre.sciited by tliat gem of litcratnro, “Tho 
Burial of Sir .lohu Moore.” Byron, in a few Imrning lines, brings before ns tho dying 
gladiator almost as vividly as if we saw the statue itself. 

But the poet excels other men net merely iii the power of description and expression. 
His keen clear vision .secs wliat others fail to notice, llis heart is alive with feelings, 
which, till (iiiickened hy him, lie dormant in the eoniiiion mind. His line perception 
and creative iimigiiiatioii clotlie dull and iminiimite objects with a wonderful life and 
give them relations which call forth our dee\ier emotions. Wo .see, ns it wei'( 5 , with 
llis eyes, and feel with liis heart, llis spirit throws a beautiful light on all things, as 
if wo saw them thrmigli colored nicdiuni. 

More than all this, language can add to her own charms those of music, and is then 
poetry in its perfection. Music is a most wonderful thing; it can transport ns into a 
w'orhl of gayety or lill our hearts with the deepest sadness; it can ho .alike a (piickuuor 
of holy love or of unholy lust. When words that appeal to our minds and hearts are 
wrapped up in the mysterious and powerful cadences of a ninsieal composition, they 
are donlily eli'ective. 

Wo have seen how heanty exists everywhere and under various forms. What is the 
practical conclusion which it is im]iortaiit to have impressed upon onr niiiids? If 
happiness is a legitimate object of pursuit, beauty is to ho viilncd and cherished; slio 
lirings eiijoynient. If we purpose to heconie human beings in tho fullest and highest 
sense of tho words, wo innst cultivate our powers of apprehending and enjoying beauty; 
otherwise a God-given I'aculty lies dormant within ns. If we cast aside beauty we .are 
in danger of hearing from her friends and allies, truth and the right, tho fearful doom— 
“Depart from ns; we never knew yon.” 

Beauty may he used as a snare and a femjitatiou to evil; but in its own nature, it 
tends only to rcfnio and elevate. It is reiiellant of what is low and doba.sing, and is the 
best means of 8ii])planting and replacing the allurcineiits which corrupt and degr.ade. 
We are apt to (lisparago beauty when we coutra.st it with utility. It is, in fact, 
itself a utility of a liiglier order than the utilities which pertain iiiorely to our 
physical existence. It is intiiiuitely cmiiiecfcd with the nobler wants of the soul, and 
its supreme end is to lead us nji to tho Jidiiiite Fountain of heanty Himself who 
created ns in His own image, that thus onr souls may be piirilied and blessed and 
made fit for the eiijoynient of those eternal heauties wliieh “ eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to eoneeive." 

VALKIllCrollY. 

lIONOltEP I’atiion; To-day, for the second time, a class goes forth from this yimiig 
institution, wliieli has been so kindly fostered by tlie Goveiiinient, over wliieli yon 
))reside. Wo feel liattered and eneonraged by yonr preseiiee on this occasion. 
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As wo aro aliont to rcceivo from your hand onr covotod diplomas, allow ua to tondor 
our thanks for tho kind ifitorost in us and our collo>;e which you thus manifest. When 
ligliting for ourselves tho battle of liib, the, memory of your prescnco liero will he a 
continual reminder of our duties as citizens ami patriot.s. Farewell. 

GuNTi.iaiKN OF TH12 BoAHT) OF DruKCTOus: As wc this day Cease to oujoy tlio privi¬ 
leges afl'onh'd us during our conr,S(! in the college, wo feel more than ever onr iiidehtcd- 
ness to you who have so zealously .and cand’ully watched over its interests. We hope thati 
yon will feel repaid in some degree for the time and labor you have spent in this work 
BO characte.ristie of tho ])rogressive spirit of the age, and he encouraged to make yet 
great<!r efforts for those W'ho aro to come after u.s. As the,y who have hungered and 
thirsted can best ap]ireciato the sufferings of otlnu's and their joy at relief, so we, when 
thinking of our brother mutes, feel that wc should fail in our duty to tlnmi did wo not 
pr.ay you earnestly to continue your good tvork and bid you God-speed with all our 
hearts. Farewell. 

OuK IIoNonnu rnF.sil)ENT: A\'e cannot know all that you have done for us, much 
as that is which we do know'. You have made ns regard you rather as a friendly guide 
and brotherly helper than as .a presiding officer. It is hard for ns to think wc! can no 
longer be togetlmr otherwise than in “ the, memory of the heart.” 

Ge.nti.e.mhn of the Faculty; When wo entered college wo thought that when wo 
should go out our education would ho complete. Now'wo find that it is only just 
begun. Would that y'oii might still ho Avith us to help ns continue, if not finish, it! 
But you have pointed out tho right road for ns to take, and Avo must folloAV it by' our¬ 
selves ; Avo alone shall be to blamo if avo go astray. Should avo striA'o as earnestly' for 
tho right as you liaA'o striven to instruct ns; should aa'o persoA'oro as steadfastly as you 
have patituitly borne Avith our many failings, aa’o A'ontnro to hope that Avhatever tho 
uncertain years may bring forth concerning onr good nanie.s, you Avill never bo ashamed 
to say of any of our number, “Ho Avas one of our boys.” FaroAvell! 

My Cr.A.s.SJrATE.s: AVo havo been for four long years looking to this hour iis an epoch 
in our lives, and noAV it has como. AVhat thonghts, Avhat memories croAvd upon our 
minds, and what fcolings, Avliat strong emotions fill onr hearts at this moment! Let 
us remember tho day Avhen avo first entered tho college, portal together and eagerly' 
beg,an our course ; let us remember hoAv, term after term, avo continued, with nubroken 
ranks, to march forward till noAv avo are, at the end. In that daily intercourse aa'o have 
seen moro of each other than men usually see, of their fellows. Kelations betAveen ns 
havo sprung U]i in Avarmth second only to those, of tho family. Even uoav each of us 
can scarcoly believe that tho cla.s.smate.s Avho have, as it Avere, become a part of him.solf 
will in ii day bo away, and ho shall not ho Avith them to look on their faces nor cla.sp 
their hands. 

Trusting in that Provideiico Avhich has hitherto preserved and ble.sscd us, let ns not 
fear as avo soparato to go on alone. AVith tho memory of our friendships enshrined in 
our hearts, kept burning as a sacred lire to cheer, elevate, and relino us, hoAV can avo 
give cause for our alma mater to have other than ever-increasing pride at each sueces- 
sivo mention of our names ? 

The last moment of our life as a class is running out. AA'o liav'C Avaited long for it, 
and it has come; avo cannot keeii it; it is gone. FaroAvell! 

AVHAT THE GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE DO. 

Iti the progress of our college tviul tlic prescutatioii of its interests to 
the public, the questions are often a.sked, nitltcr doubtingly, “lint what 
can your graduates do in the struggle of life? What positions can they 
till that shall justify the expenditure of time and money neccssttry to 
their collegiate training?” 

Our ])ractical ansAA'crs to those questions were begun to be given la.st 
year by our lirst three graduates, avIio were at once called to lill honor¬ 
able and useful posltion.s—one in the service of the Patent Ollitte, one to 
instruct his fellow-mutes in Illinois, and the third to siqiply a profess¬ 
or’s place, as tutor, in the college from which he had just graduated. 

Tho young men of our second graduating class havo also given grati¬ 
fying evidence that their collegiate training has been to good purpose. 
One has been called to teach in the Tennessee Institution for Deaf- 
mutes; another has been employed in a similar manner in the Ohio 
institution; a third has taken an eligible position as teacher in tho new 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb in IJelleville, Canada; the, fourth is a 
valued clerk in the Census Dureau; and the lifth is continuing his 
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studies hero Avith u view of becoming a librarian, while he fills tempo¬ 
rarily the position of i>rivate secretary in the office of the president of 
the institution. 

The aggregate annual income to-day of the nine young men who have 
graduated from our college is nine thousand six hundred dollars, giving 
an average of more than one thousand dollars to each. 

This may, iierhaps, be taken as the pre.sent market value of their ser¬ 
vices to the community, and is no mean return for the cost of their edu¬ 
cation. But Avho can measure the ju’obable influence for good which 
these educated young men may be expected to exert during the years 
they may reasouabl 5 ' hope to live and labor in the worlds 

COMPLETION OF THE MAIN CENTRAL BUILDINO. 

This very important building, begun in the spring of 1807, was so far 
completed at the opening of our present term as to ])ermit the occu- 
liancy of the kitchen and other domestic rooms in the basement, with 
the two dining-halls on the main floor. 

The hall and lecture-room will be ready for use in a few days, and it 
is hoped that the building may be entirely finished by the first of Janu¬ 
ary next. 

The great addition to the comfort of the institution secured through 
the completion of this building cannot be properly understood except 
on personal inspection; and this, it is hoped, Avill bo given by every 
member of the Senate and llousc of Bepreseutatives during the 
api)roachiug session of Congress. 

The receipts and disbursements for the year now under review will 
appear from the following detailed statements. 

I.— Surronr or Tim institution. 


Ucaipls. 


RecoivT'd from TreasuTy of the United States.§4.5,000 00 

Received from State of Maryland for support of pu])ils. 3,9,50 00 

Received from city of lialtimore for supx>ort of ]>ui)ils. I?00 00 

Received from seholai’shiies. 450 00 

Received from hoard and tuition. 0.59 00 

Received from sale of Iiogs. 108 90 

Itoceived from sale of hor.ses. T70 00 

Received from sale of old iron and hra.s.s. 140 11 

Received from sale of fia.s-liolder. 175 00 

Received from sale of bricks. gO 00 

Received from sale of iiotatoes. 0 30 

Received from students for books. 308 ,53 

Received from jnipils for clothin;;. 17 95 

Received from work done in shop. 353 55 

Received from damage to grounds by stray cattle. 19 83 


Tot.al. 51, 740 47 


JUshiirscnunls. 

Ilalanee from old account. §4, 201 47 

E.xpemled for salaries and wages.-. 18,7()0 32 

Exx'cnded for meats... 5,050 43 

Expended for butter and eggs. 2, 294 48 

E.\'[iended for groceries. 3, 470 95 

Exiiended for liread. 1,010 90 

Expended for household exxienscs, vcgetablcH, &c. 2,23,5 74 

Ex](en,led for milk. (i98 21 

Exiiended for oats and grain. 7:55 iiO 

Expended for coal and wood. 9,132 00 

Expended for gas. 1,2.59 70 
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Expended for repairs on buildings.,.. $888 30 

Expended for farnitiiro. ‘385 9(5 

Expended for niacbinist’s xvork, blacksinitbing, and repair of cariiagos, 

wagon, carts, and harness. 770 05 

Expended for clothing and dry goods. 353 78 

Exi)endcd for books. 91(1 12 

Expended for medicines and chemicals. 415 24 

Exiieuded for mcdicid attendance. (i2‘2 00 

Expended for three horses. 420 00 

Expended for hardware. 234 58 

Expended for rent of Congregational chnrch for commencinnent. 50 00 

Ex])cnded for rent of safe in Safe Deiiosit Coui])auy. 10 00 

Balance.T. 4,695 83 


Total. 51, 740 47 


II.—Elil'XTION AND rlTTING VP OF IiriI.l)lNr,.S. 

Uempts. 

Balance from old account. .$4, 972 04 

Keceived from tax omitted. 2 92 

Balance due the di.sbursiug agent. 4, 897 19 


Total .. 1. 9, 872 75 


JJhhiirsemvnls. 

Paid J. 0. Naylor on contracts. $5,500 00 

Paid Vaux, Withers & Co,, architects, for service.s. I,5(i9 10 

Paid for wages and labor. 1,1,57 09 

Paid for lundjor. 910 93 

Paid for hardware.•.. 203 21 

Paid for materials. 20 25 

Paid for funutnro. 300 (13 

Paid for work on roofs. 88 91 

Paid for paints. 50 C3 


Total. 9,872 75 


III.— iMPItOVEMENT OF OliOUND.S. 
itcceip/.i. 

Balance from old account. $431 78 

Balance due the disbursing agent... 1,4.53 41 


Total. 1,8.85 19 


Paid for labor. .$1,133 97 

Paid for trees and .shrubbery. 199 39 

P.aid for concrete pavement... 125 00 

Paid for brick-work. 30 83 

Paid for grading. 390 00 


Total. 1, 885 19 


ESTl^lATES FOR NEXT A"EAR. 

The following estimates of approin-iatioiis required for the serviee of 
e fiscal year ending June 30,1872, are rcspectiully submitted: 

For the sujiport of the iustitutiou, including five hundred dollars for 
lO purchase of books and illustrative aiiparatus, $40,000. 

For (loutiuuiug the work on the erection, furnishing, and fitting up of 
e buildings of the institution in accordance with plans heretofore 
ibmitted to Congre.ss, $30,092. 

O 
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For coiitiimins' the work on tlie iiiclosnro, improvement, ami g-radiiig 
of tlie grounds of tlio institution, S(i,(i7.‘{ 137. 

To provide*, for jiayment.s falling due on or bol'orc July 1, 1871, on the 
pureliase bv tlie institution of the estate known as Kendall (Ireen, 
$111,070. 

The estimate for tlie sujijiort of the institution does not vary materially 
from the approiuiation for the present year, being less by the sum of 
$ 21 '.'). 

In exjilanatiou ol' the sr-eond estimate wc would rcs])eetfnlly state that 
in the progress of the work on the main central building it was found 
necessary to change the original jilans and specitieations in certain 
particulars. It was also j'ouiid necessary, owing to a great failure in 
the supply of I’otomae water, to erect a reservoir in the building, and 
to change materiallj’ the original cour.so and arrangement of the water- 
]ui)es. Jn our estimate for last year an item to comiilcte our jiayment 
for architect's services was inadvertently omitted and no estimate was 
made for gas tixtures, stcam heating apparatus, or furniture for the new 
building. 

The expense of these items taken together will amount to .$18,192. 

The interests of the institution, in the proper accommodation of its 
othceis, reipiire us to erect two additional dwelling-houses for professors, 
as Mas designed in tin* iilans and drawings submitted to Congress with 
our ninth annual report. 

It is estimated these can bo built for the sum of $12,.700. This 
added to the amount reijuired for the items already exjilained will make 
up the sum of the second estimate. 

The improvements designed to be elfecti'd under this second estimate 
are, in the Judgment of the board, urgently demanded by the intcu'ests 
of the iiistiluti'an. In i>oiut of fact they are necessary to the pro])er 
eomph'tiou of work we luive undertaken to execute in pursuamm of 
existing laws. 

An estiniiite of .$.7,000 for tin* inclosure iind im])rovement of the 
grounds was std)initted in our report of last year, and the sum asked for 
was grciitly needed. Congr(*ss, however, did not make, the upi)ropria- 
tion, and we fmind it nccessaiy for tins protection of our new buildings 
to inenr sonu; cxiien.ses for grading and seweragr*, the litek of which 
would have entailed serious damage to the buildings and danger to 
the health of our inmiiics. A delici(*ncy of .$.'>,17.7 ;!7 has, consecpiently, 
arisen under this head. This, with an additional amount of .$J,.7b0 
re(pured for the service of next year, is covered by the third (*stimate, 

rvjtciiAst-t or Ki:NnALL GnintN. 

The fourth I'stinmte submitted is to (*uab]e the institution to discharge 
obligations assumed in a (,*onsitlerable imrclmse of real estate which 
seemed to the board important, timl indeed essential, to the interests 
of the institution. 

The iuuount of laud owned by the institution ])rior to this }mrehaso 
was nineteen acres, iso laig(* a portion of this was of necessity oceui)ied 
for building sites, yards, ami reejuisite spaces between buildings, that 
litth*. remained for suitalde ]day-grounds, tind for tigi iciiltural and hor¬ 
ticultural purposes. The cousum|»tiou of luty, grtiiu, luciits, vegetables 
and fruits in an institution like this is necessiirily very comsiderable. 
Our distance from the markets of AVashington makes it desirable that, 
as far as possible, the farm produce rcipvired should be raised on the 
premises of the institution. 

The force of these considerations long since satistied the board that 
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tlvc possessioB, ivt no tlistaiit day, of a portion of land Miiicli niiglit fur¬ 
nish fruits, Yosetahles, poidtry, pork, hay, grain, and pasturage for 
dairy cows, or for animals designed to he slaiiglitercd, would contribute 
in a marked degoeo to the well-being of the institution. 

In the settlement of the estate of tlie late lion. Amos Kendall, a tract 
of improved land comprising eighty-one acres, adjoining on two sides 
the ])reniiscs of the institution, came into market last spring. Tbo 
opportunity to purchase this land, which wandd furnish precisely what 
Ave desired,Avas one the board felt compelled to embrace; and although 
the value of the i)roperty, from its nearness to the city, Avas high, esti¬ 
mating it as farm land, its absolute adjacency to the ])remiscs of the 
institution Avas thought to be a sidlicieut compeusatiou for this. 

The price at Avhlch the c.xeeutors of Mr. Kendall’.s estate offered the 
piopcrty to tlie institution, viz., SSr»,000, Avas submitted to the judg¬ 
ment of competent disinterested parties and pronounceil to be entirely 
reasonable, even low, as compared Avith the estimated value of other 
lands in the District of Columbia similarly .situated. 

The directors Avere com])clled to consider not only the advantages to 
the institution arising out of the purchase of Kendall Green, but the 
alternatiA'c disadA-antages ensuing from its passing into other hands. 

The executors had iiioposed to divide the ]>roperty into small parcels 
and .sell to a considerable number of individual ]mrchaser,s. 

To pennit the con,summation of this arrangement would have been the 
practical abandonment on the i)art of the in.stitution of .all idea of CA'cr 
possessing the property. And not only this; the institution, Avith its 
limited and insullicient domain of nineteen acres, Avonld have been .sub- 
jiectcd to the possibility, at least, of the near neighborhood of slaughtcr- 
liouses, lu'ewerics, and other e.stabli.shments of similar character which 
seek to locate themselves just beyond the limits of all large cities. 

The propriety of asking the United States to pay for the laud thus 
shown to be needed for the in.stitution is urged on sevei'al grounds. 

Kirst. Since the Government, in a series of legislation extending over 
a period of thirteen years, has undertaken to establish and maintain an 
institution for the education of the deaf and dumb, and has cotilided its 
juanagement to a board of directors constitutisl in juirsuance of Iuav, and 
res 2 )onsible to Congress, through the Department of the Interior, I'or the 
proi)er discharge of their duties, the inference cannot be !ivoidC(l that it 
is the i)nrpose of the IJjiited States Government to jierfecd and ])eri)etu- 
ally sustain the in.stitution so created and hitherto maintai]ied. It Avas 
the unanimous judgment of the board of directors that a ])ro])cr I'cgard 
to the interests of the institution required the juirchase of Kendall Green 
to be made. 

Secondly. The government, although originally conferring on the insti¬ 
tution the power to ]uirchase, hold, and sell ]>ropei ty as freely as any 
corimration has the right to do, .saAV lit, (for reasons Avell understood, 
and the force of which Avere readily admitted by the board,) in an act 
approA'cd .July L’7,1.SG.S, to i>rohibit i lic .sale by the institution of any real 
estate then held, or thereafter to be acquired by it, except under the 
authority of a siiecial act of Congress; tlius practically ttdeing i)osses:sion 
of the title to all ])roi)erty then hehl or thereafter to bo purchased by, 
or donated to, the institution. 

The act referred to reads as folloAvs; 

.Si'.c, a. And he il fiirllicr macti'il, That no part of the real or personal jimjaaiy nov 
licUl, or hereafter to be aequired by said institution, shall ho devoted to any otlier jmr- 
poso than tlie edneation of the deaf and dniiili, nor .shall any portion of the real estate 
Ijo aliened, told, or eonvey.-‘d, exeept under the authority of a spoeial act of Coingrcss. 
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Tlic board, so far from objecting to the investment of tbe title of the 
property of the institution in the United States, deem tliis to be only 
just ami right in view of the fact that, with an inconsiderable exception, 
the grounds and buildings now owned and occupied by the institution, 
have been purchased and erected in pursuance of laws and appropria¬ 
tions of Congress. 

Indeed the judgment of the board in this regard was indicated in our 
eleventh report, Avlicii an oiler was made to transfer our property to the 
United States in the following terms, \va : 

“The larv of July 27, 1808, restricts us from disposing of any real 
estate, except as authorized by s])ecial act of Congress, and would seem 
to furnish a sufficient guarantee of the proi)er dis])Osition of the ])roperty 
we have acquired by virtue of the bounty of the GoATrnrnent. But lest 
there slioidd still bo'objections raised in Congress or elsewhere to the 
propriety of the appropriations we shall need to complete our buildings, 
Avo desire to record our entire Avillingness that the title to all ])roporty 
purchased with the ]mblic funds should bo A'osted in the United States. 
And Avo hold ourselves ready, if Congress shall so desire, to make 
over the title to all pro]ierty avc harm heretofore acquired in the manner 
aboA'c indicated, provided oidy it shall be agreed that the property shall 
bo heltl sacred to the purposes for Avhich it has heretofore been set apart.” 

This oiler the direators desire in this report formally to renew. 

Thirdlj'. The policy of the GoA'ernmeut as to provision for grounds in 
the conduct of its educational and beneA'olent institutions has been 
clearly indicated by the ample grounds of the Military Academy at 
West Point; the NaA'al Academy at Annapolis; the Military Asylum in 
this District; and more recently in the enlargement of the premises of 
the Hospital for the Insane in this District, from two hundred and lifty 
to four hundred acres. 

The wisdom of this course on the part of the Government is so fully 
sustained by all recent State action in reference to public institutions, 
and the importance of ample grounds for such establishments is so uni¬ 
versally urged by the best authorities both in this country and Europe, 
that the board haA’o felt little hesitation in securing Kendall Green for 
the institution, believing that their action Avould be sustained by Con¬ 
gress and approved by tlie public sentiment of the country. 

In closing this report the directors feel justified in calling attention 
to the fact that the GoA’criiment of the United States, in its progressive 
and liberal support of this iustitution, has done that which is Avithout 
precedent in the world’s history of beneAmlcnt or educational efibrt. 

Imperial and royal authority in other lands has been satisfied, during 
more than a century of effort, to give to the deaf and dumb a course of 
instruction that should enable them to Avork intelligently Avith their 
hands. Hut to the free GoA'crnmeut of America belongs the honor of 
enabling a class of its citizens, once ranked AA'ith idiots and imbeciles, to 
make braiu-Avork their life work; to engage successfully in those labors 
Avhich have their scope in the arena of science, of literature, and the arts. 

The goA'crnmcut that builds forts and ships, and maintains armies 
for its defense, may perhaps shoAV good reasons for such a course. But 
stronger far, both at home and abroad, is that nation Avhich makes the 
highest possible education of all its citizens its constant aim. 

Every failure to develop dormant mental power, either in the iiidivid- 
Uiil or in the mass, is a loss to the state, absolute and irremediable; 
subtracting something, be it CA'cr so little in the case of a single member 
of society, from the possible adA'ance of the body politic in the grand 
march of civilization. 
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lu the progress of this institution mental powers of high order, in 
numbers not inconsiderable, have alrcaily been awakened from a sleep 
scarcely less heavy than that of death itself, to an activity the bounds 
and results of which no man can measure. 

And the work here inaugurated by Congress has but just begun. 

Until that day the coming of which no man can predict, when “the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose;” when “the cars of the deaf 
shall be unstopped,” and “ the tongue of the dumb sing,” it is reasonable 
to suppose that the college for deaf-mutes will have a mission to fulfill. 

And when the full measure of all the development of mind and heart 
which may be here eiiceted shall have been told by Ilim to whom all 
secrets are revealed, and set over against the sum of labor and treasure 
here expended, who’ will doubt as to the result of the comparison 1 

As eternity is longer than time, as mind is stronger than matter, as 
thought is swifter than the wind, as genius is more potent than gold, so 
will the results of well-directed labors toward the development of man’s 
higher faculties ever outweigh a thousand-fold any estimate,'' in the 
currency of commerce, which man can put upon such efforts. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by order of the board of 

directors. __ 

E. lil. GALLAUDET, President. 

Hon. Jacob D. Cox, 

Secretary of the Interior, 
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CATALOGUE OF STUDENTS AND PUPILS. 

IN THE COLLEGE. 

JSliSlKIi.NT C.j:Al)fATl;S. 


Jlclvillt! liallMi.l, jr. S.^tiline. 

AVilliam L. Bird, B. A.Coiinccticnt. 

J. Burton Hotclikiss, B, A...Couiicrticiit. 

.Tosopb G. Parkinson, B. A.Nmv Hainjisliire. 

Louis C. Turk, B. A.Massarlmsctts. 


.lUNlOllS. 


.Tames E. ITcllor.Ncu' A'ork. 

Amos 0. Draper.Illinois. 

Cliark's B. Hibbard.Mirbijjan. 

AV'illiani Ij. Hill.Jlassacbnsetts. 

Tbos. A. .Tones.AViscoiisin. 

Bobert McGregor.Ohio. 

Proderiek L. do B. Keid.New York. 

Jobn AV. .Soott.Pennsylvania. 


.soi-iiomouks. 

David If. Carroll. 

Cyrus Cbainbers. 

•Tobii Donnell. 

A'olantino P. Holloway. 

Jae(d) H, Knoedler. 

AAblliavn B. IjUtbrop. 

Jobn N. T.owry..*. 

AVilliiun .1. Nelson. 

David S. Uogers. 


Obio. 

losva. 

, AViseonsin. 

Indiana. 

.P(;nnsylvaiiia. 

. Georgia, 
liliebioan. 

New A’ork. 

. Jsoutb Carolina. 


Edward h. Chapin 
Julius C. Dai'fian .. 
Prank C. Davis ... 
AVilli.ard E. ATartin 
Edward retell ... 
Jobn AA'ilkiiison... 


District of Clolumbia. 
Soutb Carolina. 
Mas.saebusetts. 
A’erinont. 

Indiana. 

ilassaelnisetts. 


I’llKI’AllATOnA' CI.AS.s. 

AVilliam NI. Allin.an. 

James C. Balls.. 

NIilfon Bell. 

Janies Cary. 

Hardy P. Clnipman. 

I’etcr B. Guliek. 

Allie AV. Hamilton. 

Cliarles AV. James. 

Jasper A. Jamison. 

AABHiain S. Jobnsoii. 

Jobn H. Lanimo. 

Lydia A. Jlitcbell. 

Jobn Jlo.snati.'... 

Ho.seoe G. Pane. 

AA'illiam JI. Payne. 


NIicbinan. 

AA'isconsin. 

■ New Jersey. 

, llissoiiri. 
Massaeliiisetts. 
Ncav Jersey. 
Alieliioan. 
Kansas. 

.North Carolina. 
.Georgia. 

. ^Missouri, 

. Jlaryland. 

■ AABseonsin. 
.Maine. 
.Georgia. 


Selected eourso 
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William C. Pick. 

Peter L. Kav. 

' Charles G. Kooks .... 
William W. Swartz .. 
George W. WakclicUl 


Rhode Island. 
North Carolina 
Slichigaii. 
Pennsylvania. 

• Jlaino". 


IN THE rKIJIARV DEPARTMENT. 


FHM.«.E.S, 

Mary M. Ilarnes. 

.Tustina Bevan. 

Grace A. Freeman. 

Sarah A. Gonrley. 

Amanda M. Karnes.’.- 

Lyiiia Ecifner. 

Caroline Mades. 

El izaheth McCormick. 

Jtary E. McDonald. 

Virginia A. Patterson. 

Sarah E. Preston. 

Georgiana Pritchard. 

Amelia Riveanx. 

.losopliine .Sardo. 

Sarah .1. AVells. 

Soi>hia R. Weller. . 


District of Columbia. 
Maryland. 

JIaryland. 

,'Maryland. 

■ JIaryland. 

■ JIaryland. 

District of Columbia. 

■ JIaryland. 

District of Colu!nV>ia. 

■ llniteil States Army. 
Jhirylaml. 

■ JIaryland. 

■ Di.strict of Columbia. 
Disfi ict of Columbia. 

• JIaryland. 

■ Di.strict of Columbia. 


Joseph Barnes. 

Arthur 1). Bryant. 

.lohn K. Bull .. 

Edward T. Burns. 

Elmer E. Butterbaugh. 

Edward Carter.'. .. 

Edmund Clark. 

William A. Connolly... 

Charles Dashiell. 

William F. Dceble. 

John JV. Dcehard. 

Alc'.axander W. Denni.s. 
Frederick Eiseamann.. 

Daviil Flow. 

Abram Fi'antz. 

Thomas Hagcrty. 

Ed wal'd llnniphrcy_ 

J ohn A. I.argi-. 

John C. Lentz.. 

Frank JI. Jlaslin*. 

John JIcBride. 

JVilliam H. Jlyers. 

William Jloriarty _ 

Paxton Pollaril. 

James II. Purvis. 

Moses Robinson. 

Henry Ti iesidimann, jr 
.lohn W. L. Unsworth. 

Jcdin C. JVagner. 

Louis Whittington_ 


Disti iet of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
.Maryland. 

District of Columbia. 
Di.strict of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
Di.strict of Columbia. 
.Maryland. 

■ District of Columbia. 

■ Di.strict of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 

. Hnitcd States Army. 

■ North Carolina. 
.I’ennsylvania. 
.Distriet of Columbia. 

■ Distriet of Columhia. 
.District of Columhia. 
. Pcnu.sylvania. 
.JIaryland. 

■ District of Columhia. 

■ Di.strict of Columhia. 

■ District of Columhia. 
J’irgiiiia. 

■ District of Columhia. 

■ District of Columhia. 
.JIaryland. 

.District of Columhia. 
.Districtof Columiiia. 
.District of Columhia. 


REGULATIONS. 

I. The ac.'iileiiiic year is divided into two terms, the lir.st la'ginning on the twemty- 
niiith of .September, tinil closing on the tweiity-foortli of Deeemhi;r ; tlio soeond hegiU' 
niijg tint third of J.-ttitniry, titid ehtsing flio twentlj-eighth (it'Juur. 

II, The vucatious are, from the twenty-fourth of Deccudier to Hut third of .January, 
and from the twciity-eighth of Juno to the taveufy-eighth of September. 

HI. Tliere are holidays at Thank.sgiviiig .and at Easter. 

IV. The jmpils may visit their homes during the regular vacations and at the ahovo- 


Expelle*’. 
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named lialidays, but at no otlior times, unless for some special, ui'i'out reason, and then 
only by permission of the president. 

V. The bills for the maintenance .and tuition of pupils supported by their friends 
must be iiaid semi-anunally, iu adv.anco. 

VI. The charge for pay pupils is |150c.ach per annum. This sum covers all exj)eii 808 
except clothing. 

VII. The government of the United States defrays the expenses of tho.so who reside 
in the District of Columbia, or w]io.so parents .are in the Army or Navy, jirovided they 
are unable to pay for their education, and of twenty-five students iu tbo collegiate 
department. 

VIII. It is expected that the friends of the pupils will provide them, with clothing, 
and it is important that upon entering or returning to the institution they should he 
supplied witli a siiOicient amount for an entire year. All clothing should he plainly 
marked with the owner’s name, 

IX. All letters concerning imiiils or apiilications for admission should he addressed 
to the president. 


o 



